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revolution," he must draw that line below the mass of the workingmen, 
below the employees of the railway s. 

The fact of Major McKinley's election — regarding him as the emblem of 
what he represented in this campaign — is cause for rejoicing enough. Still 
finer is the fact that his election was by the greatest popular majority ever 
given to a presidential candidate. But incomparably more glorious yet is 
the fact that in this fight employer and employee stood side by side, that 
the attempt to array mass against class has failed, and that we know now 
that when the crisis arises there can never be a solid " labor vote " on the 
side of discontent, but that the better element of the workingmen are a 
fixed bulwark against the flood of rebelliousness and unrest. And so long 
as that bulwark stands the republic is safe. 

Haret P. Bobinson. 



BOSS RULE IN OLD ENGLISH MUNICIPALITIES 
English peers, for the first time since the Beform Act of 1838, are again 
in municipal politics. Last year there were eleven mayors of provincial 
towns and cities who were of the House of Lords. The number in 1897 it 
seven. This revived interest of peers in municipal politics began at Carlisle 
three years ago, when the Earl of Lonsdale became mayor. The next year it 
showed itself at Sheffield, where the Duke of Norfolk was chosen mayor by 
the Town Council in anticipation of a Boyal visit. The Duke of Norfolk 
signified his willingness to take office months before the annual municipal 
elections in November, with the result that the fad of choosing peers 
quickly spread to other towns, and has been one of the features of the two 
last municpal elections. 

The present connection of members of the House of Lords with provin- 
cial muuicipal politics has been described as a revived interest. It is really 
a revival; for, prior to 1832, peers and men of the landed class who were am- 
bitious to become peers took a keen interest in municipal politics in many 
of the old Parliamentary boroughs. They had been taking this interest for 
three centuries prior to the Beform of sixty years ago; from the time, in 
fact, when seats in the House of Commons began to be in demand, and when 
it became of importance to a peer to be able to control Parliamentary elec- 
tions in a borough or two. This interest of peers and of wealthy commoners 
working their way to a peerage by the aid of borough interest can be 
traced as far back as the time of Henry VIII. Cromwell took an interest in 
the municipal affairs of York ; and in the succeeding reigns of the Tudor 
dynasty numerous cities and boroughs came under the protecting care of 
courtiers and aristocrats working with an eye to securing the nomination 
of members to the House of Commons. 

Managing a borough with this aim in view was a comparatively easy 
undertaking in the first half of the sixteenth century. All that the man- 
ager, or, as he would be called in this country, the boss, had to do to intro- 
duce himself was to find men who w*re willing to serve in Parliament with- 
out wages. Wages were then paid by the constituency. From the first they 
had been hard to collect, and if a peer or a courtier suggested that he be 
allowed to name the two local members of the House of Commons, he gener- 
ally bad his way when his request was accompanied by the intimation that 
his candidates would put the borough to no charges. Occasionally the local 
recorder, who, like most of the lawyers of those days, was eager to be of the 
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Parliament, offered to serve without pay rather than lose his seat. Some- 
times also peers and courtiers making these requests were referred to the 
Act of Parliament which provided that members must be residents of the 
places they represented. But as a general thing, in the early days of the 
Tudors, boroughs easily succumbed when they were thus approached by 
peers ; and on the easiest terms peers obtained the privilege of nominating 
members and thus established the interest of their order in municipal poli- 
tics. 

As time went on, and as seats in the House of Commons became increas- 
ingly in demand, peers were compelled to take a closer interest in the 
municipal affairs of the boroughs of which they were the patrons, and in 
various ways to do more for the local bosses in order to maintain their hold 
upon the nomination of members. Much evidence of this bossing of munici- 
palities in order to control the Parliamentary elections is to be found in the 
letters and diaries and in the municipal literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In the days of the unreformed House of Commons, when there was no 
uniformity in the electoral franchise, the Parliamentary boroughs in the 
control of the peerage and the landed aristocracy could be divided into three 
classes. There were those in which only the burgage holders voted ; those 
in which the freemen elected the members of Parliament ; and those in 
which the members were chosen by the corporations or the town councils. 
A burgage borough coult 1 usually be manipulated by its boss without much 
interference in municipal politics. If the patron, as he was euphemistically 
termed, did not own all the burgage lands and tenements, he made his bar. 
gain with the other owners individually. Nearly every burgage holder had 
his price. Sometimes it was a government appointment ; sometimes it was 
a large sum cash down ; occasionally it was a «mall annuity on terms duly 
set out in a written agreement. But in any case, except in a few instances, 
burgage owners were not a numerous electorate in any borough and a smart 
attorney could handle the burgage voters with ease. 

In the freemen and corporation boroughs it was different. In those 
places the patron wasalmost compelled to be active himself and frequently 
on the scene in order to take care of his Parliamentary interests. He had to 
be ready at times to serve as mayor or recorder, and to go post haste from 
London to attend council meetings, when these officers or when aldermen 
or town clerks were to be elected. In the freemen boroughs the patron had 
to keep a sharp watch on the making of freemen to prevent his interest be- 
ing swamped by hostile outsiders. To this end it was necessary that he 
should have the mayor and town clerk on his side. Unless they were with 
him, his interest was in danger. This was so alike in freemen and corpora- 
tion boroughs. In a corporation borough the patron was compelled to 
keep on the right side of the aldermen, and to give close attention when 
aldermen were being elected. In these boroughs, the peer in control had 
usually a steward or an attorney, occasionally a parson, watching his inter- 
est. The bossing of the borough, however, could not be managed entirely 
by deputy, and a peer who had two or three of the old municipalities un* 
der his control had. to be continuously on the alert. 

Whether at his seat in thecountry, or in London, the patron had usually 
something to do with a view to maintaining his borough interest. In Lon- 
don, minor civil offices had to be procured for the local politicians and their 
relatives and friends. In those days, to the victors went the spoils in every 
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department of public life. The appointment of a local postmaster, or a 
collector of customs, or of inland revenue, occasioned the boss much cor- 
respondence and much running about from one State Department to an- 
other. After the Restoration, when parsons began to vote and to take an 
active interest in local politics, the rector or the vicar who was zealous in 
the interest of the local patron had to be taken care of when church prefer- 
ments were being given out. 

The prizes attending borough control and borough ownership were cer- 
tainly great. They included offices at court, occasionally places in the ad- 
ministration, commissions in the naval and military services, contracts and 
loans, and peerages and promotions in the peerage. Yet, in reading the 
correspondence of publie men in toe seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
one wonders that any one thought it worth while to go seriously in borough- 
mongering, especially into that branch of it which involved a close connec- 
tion with the sordidness of the eighteenth century municipal politics. As 
things stood, from the Restoration to,1832, dabbling in burgages was a gentle- 
manly kind of interest. What was objectionable in the business— such as 
juggling with title deeds, bargaining with grasping burgage-owners, and 
seeing to the due registration of burgage voters— could be relegated to attor- 
neys. A century and a half of burgage-broking developed a race of attorneys 
who were experts in this work. 

No one, however, will assert that managing a corporation or a freemen 
borough was a gentlemanly pastime. Much of the disagreeable work inci- 
dental to it was personal to the patron, and there was rarely complete rest 
from it. In London, as has been shown, the patron was not out of reach of 
the smaller bosses of his borough. They were always wanting recognition. 
It was the same when the patron got back to his estate at the end of the 
Parliamentary session. He was then brought into personal contact with his 
henchmen. If his home was in the neighborhood of his borough, he was ex- 
pected to keep open house at some seasons of the year, and to wear a pleas- 
ant face whenever a group of aldermen invited themselves to dinner. When 
the shooting season came round part of the bag had to find its way to the 
tables of the local politicians. During the Pensioner Parliament, which as- 
sembled after the Restoration, Halifax partly bossed the newly-enfranchised 
town of Newark. His brother, Henry Saville, was one of the members; and 
while away in Paris he wrote Halifax not to forget to send a buck to 
Newark for the feast at the election of the new mayor on Michaelmas Day. 

These mayoral feasts made large demands on the purses and the pa- 
tience of both patrons and members. The diaries of the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century are freely interspersed with entries expressive of disgust 
at attending them— at drinking indifferent wine, and coming down for an 
evening to the social level of the aldermen and their wives. Patrons of 
boroughs had to undergo as much of this kind of social endurance as the 
members they nominated. Often a patron had to endure even more, be- 
cause he was thrown more continuously with the local politicians than were 
the local members. Members of the House of Commons at this period were 
not expected to address their constituents on current political affairs. This 
claim of a constituency on its members disappeared with the cessation of 
the payment of wages, and it was not reasserted until the early years of 
this century. If a member nominated by a patron appeared at the Parlia- 
mentary election and at the recurring mayor's feasts, he was held to have 
discharged all his local claims. The patron did not desire that the member 
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should appear more frequently, for he was often nervous lest the member 
might seek to set up an interest of his own and become independent of his 
patron. 

The peer who bossed a municipality had to take office as mayor, when 
his interest demanded it, and to be on the watch at other times to secure 
the election of mayors who would protect his claims. How, as far back as 
the time of Charles II., these elections were brought about can be learned, 
among other sources, from the letters of Humphrey Prideaux. Writing 
from Oxford, he tells a friend that Lord Lovelace "hath been very busy 
making mayors at Woodstock and Wallingford." To carry his candidate 
in Woodstock, Lord Lovelace had been " drunk for three days with all the 
rag-tag" of the borough. Thirty years later, in Queen Anne's time, Lord 
Radnor reported to the Treasury how he was maintaining his interest in 
the boroughs of Bodmin and Lostwithiel. " The corporation of Bodmin," 
he wrote, " dines with me next Friday. I expect about four hundred per- 
sons that day. I had that number last time, and there did not go home live 
sober ot the whole number." 

The Reform Acts of 1833 and 1835 put an end to this kind of interference 
on the part of the aristocracy in municipal politics. There is not the 
slightest danger of the present fad of electing peers as mayors having a cor- 
rupting influence on English local public life. Still the practice of choos- 
ing peers is not without i ts disadvantages. Usually before a man is elected 
mayor by the town council he has served a long apprenticeship to munici- 
pal work as a member of the council. He has worked his way up to the 
mayor's chair by hard and gratuitous service on the various committees and 
given much of his time to the municipal business. Hi3 election as mayor, 
with its attendant honors and the place on the bench of borough magistrates 
that goes with it, comes as a reward for all this work. Almost every man 
who gives himself up to municipal service hopes, before his career comes to 
an end, to serve a term as mayor. When a peer is chosen as mayor, he has 
usually had no experience of municipal work. He has no record of muni- 
cipal service behind him, and is pitchforked into the position over the heads 
of men who have been working their way towards this honorable and much 
coveted office: Peers also are seldom residents in the boroughs for which they 
are chosen mayors. It is true they are of ten the ground landlords of the 
towns ; but they are not inhabitants in the old English meaning of the word, 
and are only technically eligible. Usually they do not discharge all the du- 
ties of the office. It is doubtful whether, in the face of the standing order of 
the House of Commons regarding peers and elections, peers who are mayors 
can act as returning officers at Parliamentary elections. For this and other 
reasons when a peer is elected mayor, there has to be a deputy, upon whom 
falls more work than is the lot of a deputy mayor when a commoner of 
municipal experience is chosen. 

Edwabd Pokeitt. 



